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Setilement 
EARLY HISTORY OF BOSTON. 


The Indian village of Shawmut, after- 
wards called Trimountain, and now known 
1 Boston, is situated ona peninsula, near- 
ly three miles in length, and a little more 
tan a mile in breadth. Ofits history, be- 
fre 1626, we have no other account than 
atradition, furnished by an aged Indian, 

t the place was ravaged bya fearful 
pestilence, several years before it was 
visited by Europeans. The first white in- 
habitant, was the Rev. William Blackstone, 
am Episcopalian, who built a cottage in 
Spring Street, and lived in friendship with 
the Indians, whose chief resided in Chelsea. 
Gov. Winthrop and his Associates arrived 
in 1630, and the settlement received the 
name of Boston, in honor of the Rev. John 
Cotton, who emigrated from Boston, Lin- 
tolnshire, England. The growth of the 
town for nearly two centuries was slow, 
when compared with the rapid strides 
which have been made within the last 
twenty years. In 1638, it was said to be 
rather a village than a town, consisting of 
no more than twenty or thirty houses. In 
1675, the inhabitants were estimated at 
4,000; and in 1764, 7,000. Even as late 
& 1790, the population did not exceed 
18,000. 


()——————— 


(From the Boston Transcript, March 15, °55.] 
THE QUAKERS IN BOSTON. 


_ The workmen now employed in excavat- 
ing for the foundation of a new structure to 
be erected on Congress square, in the rear 
of the Transcript Building, have exhumed 
the bones of nine or ten human bodies.— 
These relics have been taken in charge by 
the coroner, and will doubtless receive pro- 
Perattention. The site occupied by the 
Transcript Building, which is in front of 
the place where these bones have been 
found, was once used for the Boston Qua- 
ker Church and burial ground. The fol- 
lowing facts respecting the Quakers, have 
been mostly taken from the last number of 
Drake’s History of Boston. The first 
Quakers who came to Boston, arrived in 
May, 1656. The laws against the sect 
Were very severe in the Massachusetts Co- 
ony, and every Quaker found in it was 
liable to the loss of one of his ears. Four 
of them were put to death. From the 
year 1664 to 1808.the Society of Friends 
held regular meetings in Boston. This 
sect built the first brick meeting-house in 

€town. Its site is believed to be some- 
Where in the neighborhood of that on which 
rattle-street Church now stands. In 
1708 the society sold their house of wor- 








ship, and the town authorities refused 
them permission to erect a new one of 
wood. A second brick edifice was erected 
on what was afterwards known as Quaker 
lane, now Congress street. This meeting- 
house was destroyed in the great fire of 
1760, but was immediately replaced. The 
building stood till April, 1825, when it 
was sold and removed. It had -hardly 
been occupied for twenty years. A neqgt 
stone edifice was soon erected in Milton 
place, which is occassinally used for public 
worship, when an approved minister of the 
sect is in the city. 

A burial’ ground was connected with the 
meeting-house in Congress street, and in 
July, 1826, the remains of one hundred and 
eleven bodies were removed to Lynn for 
re-interment. The land was sold the fol- 
lowing year, and the granite structure now 
known as the Transcript Building, was put 
up. The bones now exhumed will proba- 
bly be taken to Lynn, and placed in the 
Quaker burial ground. 

Our friend, Nathaniel Willis, Esq., the, 
venerable editor and printer, was born on 
the estate in Quaker lane next south of the 
Friends’ meeting-house. During a recent 
visit to our office, in alluding to his early 
reminiscences, Mr. Willis mentioned that 
while witnessing the removal of the re- 
mains of the Quakers ine 1826, he was in- 
formed that there was a dispute about a 
boundary line on one side of the burial 
ground, as the owner, it was charged, had 
moved his fence, and encroached upon the 
Quakers—and that upon digging down, it 
was found that the space occupied by near- 
ly a whole row of bodies had been re-an- 
nexed to the premises of the unscrupulous 
owner of the adjoining estate. Though 
dead men are not usually good witnesses, 
these Quakers gave silent, but convincing 
evidence, that the boundary line claimed 
by their living descendants was the true 
one. How differently the members of the 
Society of Friends are now regarded, from 
what they were by the Massachusetts colo- 
nists in 1675, when a law was enacted 
subjecting every person found at a Quaker 
meeting to be committed to jail, ‘* to have 
the discipline of the house, and to be kept 
to work with bread and water, or else pay 
£5.” 

[The persecutions of the Quakers and of the 
Baptists, of which we often hear, cannot be 
justified, but rather condemned ; yet it should 
be remembered, that the wildest fanaticisms 
often characterized the proceedings of persons 
of those sects at that day, and that the Puritans 
had not the liberal and enlightened view of 
equal rights, which prevail in the age in which 
we live.—Editor of Companion.] 











$Mloral Tales. 
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THE BEREFT, 


Or Death, and the Resurrection. 





BY MARY MOSS. 


“ Thus they rest 

They that with smiles lit up the hall, 
And cheered with joy the hearth, 

Alas! for love, if thou wert all, 
And nought beyond—oh, earth !” 

It wes New Year’s morning of 18—, 
the sun shone brightly upon the snow 
which had fallen during the night, and 
stole alike cheerful through the curtained 
window of the affluent, or the broken panes 
ofthe poor. Coming to many as a glad- 


some guest, to others ushering in a ‘ morn | 


of sorrow.’ 

Among the latter was the family of Mr. 
Stanton, consisting of himself, his daughter 
Annie, achild of eight summers, and his 
sister Alice, or ‘aunt Alice,’ as we loved 
to call her. His beloved wife had long 
been almost imperceptibly, yet surely, 
wasting away, under that dreadful disease, 
consumption. She had endeared herself 
to many hearts, by her gentle, amiable 
spirit, and by her useful, christian life. — 
But now, she who had been considered al- 


most ah wrfgel* on “earth; was’ indeed an’ 


angel in heaven—a new year had dawned 
upon her freed spirit the newness of a bet- 
ter land, and a holier life. 
“Her sufferings ended with the day, 
Yet lived she at its close, 

And breathed the lopg, long night away, 
In statue like repose. 

But when the sun, in all its state, 
Iliumed the eastern skies, 

She passed through Glory’s morning gate, 
And walked in Paradise!” 

As Mr. Stanton gazed upon the beauti- 
ful form that had enshrouded her glorified 
spirit, cold in the embrace of death, and 
then upon his motherless child, he felt 
how deep was the desolation, how wide 
the void that her departure had made, and 
groaning in bitter anguish of feeling, he 
exclaimed, ‘O, Annie, my darling, your 
mother has gone from us.’ ‘ Yet not lost, 
my dear brother,’ said aunt Alice, ‘ but 
only gone before. Do you not hope soon 
to meet her?’ 

* Yes, yes, Alice, you are right, she has 
not gone from me.’ I bless God for the be- 
lief that now she is a ‘ ministering spirit,’ 
but my heart cannot yet say, ‘O, Lord, 
thy will, not mine be done.’’ 

‘O, father, tell me why you weep so, 
and why did mother speak, and look at me, 
why did she close her eyes and sleep again, 
when she said that I should wake her first 
with a New Year’s kiss?’ asked Annie, 
earnestly. 

Her father could not speak, but motion- 
ing to his sister abruptly left the room.— 
‘ Annie,’ said her aunt, ‘your mother will 
wake no more on earth; she has gone to 
spend the new year, and all the years of 
eternity with her heavenly Father. Your 
papa weeps because her spirit is no longer 
here with him,but when he thinks that she 
is free from pain, that she has gone to that 
Rnd where the ‘ inhabitants shall no more 
say I am sick,’ he cannotmourn. Do you 
remember your little brother Charlie, how 
he died, and what your dear mother said 
ofhim? ‘ Dead! is my mother dead like 
Charlie? ‘Will they put her under the 
cold, cold snow, and shall I see her no 
more? O, I can’t say “‘ happy New Year” 
any more, like other little children, I shall 
never play any more. I’ve no mother now, 


she has gone; and Charlie has gone, I am 
all alone with father ! and seemingly realiz- 
ing the extent of that loss, which can never 
be replaced by any earthly good, the little 
girl burst into a new zush of tears. 

Aunt Alice took her by the hand, and 
leading her from the room, said, ‘ Shall I 
tell my little niece a story?’ Annie con- 
sented, and ina low, gentle voice, with 
her arms clasped affectionately around the 
weeping child, aunt Alice commenced her 
story. 

* Sometime since, there lived a dear good 
lady; she was very pretty indeed, for she 
had such a pleasant blue eye, a cheerful 
voice and happy smile, that any one could 
not but love to gaze upon her. But she 
was so very pale, that many thought that 
she must be extremely ill, and strangers 
would often pass her by with a sigh, that 
one so lovely should seem so frail. How- 
ever, she never complained of feeling ill, 
but went about so briskly and cheerfully, 
that they felt ashamod of their fears, and 
forgot to warn her not to overtask her deli- 
cate constitution. She did much good 
among the poor and suffering, and tried to 
teach them, and encourage them by sym- 
pathy; and above all, by kind words and 
smiles, to bid them “ seek first the king- 
dom of God and his righteousness,” and 
that-after that, all needful temporal things 
Should be “added ufito them. 

She had a class in the Sabbath-school of 
little children, and nothing could induce 
her to remain away from them but severe 
illness. They loved her, and longed to 
have Sunday come, that they might hear 
their dear teacher speak of Jesus; how 
much he loved children when on earth, and 
had even ‘ taken them up in his arms and 
blessed them.”” She was kind and good to 
all, everybody loved her, because she loved 
every one better than she did herself. 

But after a while it was whispered that 
we were to lose our friend; that a young 
lawyer was to take her away. One bright 
morning in June, when the air was fra- 
grant with the perfume of roses, when the 
birds sang sweetly amid the thick foliage 
of the trees, when all nature was so beauti- 
ful that it seemed 

“ The bridal of the earth and sky,” 

Amy Lewis, pronounced in the village 
church, those holy vows that bound her 
to another. There had she been dedicated 
to God in early infancy, in her buoyant and 
happy youth had she renewed the promise 
made for her, and consecrated herself to 
the Savior’s service. Truly and consistent- 
ly had she kept her spiritual vows, none 
the less truthfully, we all felt, would she 
keep these latter ones. 

In her new home she became as_ useful 
and beloved as she had been in her native 
town. Change of place could not change 
her character or disposition. 

God blessed their lives with two children, 
a boy and girl. When the little boy was 
about three years old, God sent an angel 
and took him home to heaven. Then the 
dear lady wept, buat she said, “‘ God will 
forgive me those tears, for they are not 
tears of murmuring at his will, but because 
I miss keenly that which was so great a 
joy. He has taken my tender plant to 
fairer gardens, where it shall bloom for 
him. One has been taken, but another 
left, that too, O Lord, I would rear for 
Thee.” : 

But the care, the watching, and anxiety,. 
had been too wearisome for one already. so 
delicate, and after his death she seemed to 
droop. A wasting fever, and troublesome 
cough racked her feeble frame; often she 
would lie awake all night, her suffering. 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 

















would be so severe, and when her little 
girl would come in to say “* good-morning,” 
she would feel so weak and exhausted, that 
she could not speak, yet she would put out 
her hand and smile as sweetly as if she was 
entirely free from pain. When kind friends 
would come in to see her, she would con- 
verse so cheerfully and pleasantly, that 
they would say, ‘‘ She will soon be better, 
she is already improving.” Alas! her dis- 
ease was flattering—that deep color on her 
cheek was not a sign of health. But she 
was not deceived. 

Whenever she felt able, she would send 
for her little daughter. Very pleasant, as 
well as instructive were those conversa- 
tions; Ido not believe her little girl will 
forget them. Sometimes she would walk 
out when the weather was pleasant, for she 
often seemed better, and exercise was 
ordéred. She usually led the way towards 
the cemetery; there sitting on a mound by 
Charlie’s little grave, she would tell her 
daughter of heaven; that the spirit, that 
which makes us talk, and think, that which 
makes us love our friends, went there, that 
the body alone was placed in the ground.’ 

‘O, aunty, aunty,’ interrupted Annie, 
‘you have been telling me all about my 
mother, I know it must be her. Please tell 
me now, but do not call her Jady, call her 
my mother.’ 

‘ After the frost came there could be no 
more pleasant walks, the ground was too 
damp and cold; the physician said she 
must visit a warmer climate; you and your 
father and mother came to my pleasant 
southern home, where the air was balmy, 
and the winds soft and soothing, but it was 
of no avail. Love and,kindness strove in 
vain to ward off the angel of death, and at 
her desire she was brought home again to 
die. 

You know, my dear Annie, how she 
suffered after her return, and how day by 
day she grew paler and more feeble. - Last 
night, when you were asleep, God sent for 
her; we were watching beside her, hoping 
that she might take some rest, when sud- 
denly she looked up with a sweet smile, 
and said, ‘* My pain has left me, I feel that 
it will never return. O, it is easy to die 
thus, with heaven before me. Endearing 
ties bind me to earth, but I* know you 
would rather that I should depart than 
suffer always here.” She thanked us for 
all our love towards her, and bade us not 
to weep, for she was going home. Then 
she prayed for you, and tears came.into her 
eyes as she thought that you would soon 
be motherless, but they wefe soon displac- 
ed for the trusting smile of faith, as she 
commended you to the Savior’s care. She 
seemed exhausted with speaking, and mo- 
tioned that we should bring you, then en- 
circling you as you lay in your father’s 
arms, in a parting caress, she breathed her 
soul away.’ 

Aunt Alice could say no more; the last 
words had been uttered with but ill-con- 
cealed composure, and drawing Annie to 
her bosom, they wept together. A deep 
sigh startled them; looking up they per- 
ceived Mr. Stanton,. who had entered un- 
observed. Annie sprang towards him, ex- 
claiming, ‘ O father, we are all alone, moth- 
er has gone, Charlie is one of Jesus’ lambs ; 
on his grave-stone it says, ‘‘ He shall car- 
ry the lambsin his bosom.” 0, I want to 
be there too; will not God take us ?’ 

‘Yes, Annie, replied her father, ‘He 
will take us to them perhaps sooner than 
we are aware of; but they cannot come to 
us. In the beautiful resurrection morn- 
ing, the new year morning of a life that 
never dies, those whom we have buried in 
the ground shall awake from their sleep, 
and arise. You know it is winter now, 
and all the pretty flowers are dead, but in 
the spring they will come forth again, fresh 
and beautiful. Our bodies are mortal, 
they suffer pain, decay, and die, they lie in 
the ground through the long winter of this 
world’s time, but when God’s spring time 
shall come, they will arise, to know decay 
and death no more. Then we who have 
loved and served our Savior on earth, shall 
be with Him forever.’ 

* Are you sure, father, that these same 
bodies will arise ?’ 

* As sure, my love, as Iam that we die. 
It may not seem possible to us, “ but with 
God all things are possible.” Christ was 
the first fruit of the resurrection, after He 
arose from the dead he remained on the 
earth forty days, that his disciples, and all 
Christians, might have the fullest possible 


confirmation, that he had indeed arisen 
One of them, called Tho- 
mas, doubted; he said that he ** would not 
believe, except I shall see in his hands the 
prints of the nails, and thrust my hand 
After a few days Jesus ap- 
peared to his disciples, and made Thomas 
thrust his hand into his side, and te put 
forth his finger, and behold his hands, thus 
plainly showing him that it was indeed his 
same body. This belief, my dear Annie, 
is all my consolation, and my prayer is 
that we may so live ‘as to be among those 
to whom the resurrection morn will bring 


*( father,’ said Annie with deep earnest- 
ness, ‘I shall pray God that his spring time 
may soon come, but I must weep when I 
think that dear mother has gone first.’ 

How those words found an echo in the 
bereaved husband’s heart. 
‘Does not Annie remember how “ Jesus 
wept 2?” he will not condemn our tears if 
they are those of chastened sorrow. 
must indeed mourn for her whose presence 
we miss so much, but we know that ** God 
doeth all things well,” we know that she 
is at rest now, that she can suffer no more, 
and this soothes our grief. 
forget, but often think and speak of her.— 
Come, shall we not goin and look once 
Aunt Alice went also, 
and repeated those beautiful lines, com- 


more upon her ?” 


* Asleep in Jesus, blessed sleep, 

From whici: none e’er awake to weep.” 
They fell with tones of heavenly consola- 
tion upon the now resigned heart of the 
bereft husband, as he knelt beside the re- 
mains of her he had loved so fondly, and 
prayed in such simple, heart-felt words, 
that his little daughter understood the 
spirit of his prayer, which was, ‘not my 
will, but thine, O Lord, be done.’ 

Blessed religion! which in the darkest 
and severest days of affliction can heal 
every sorrow, and bind up every wound. 
Mr. Stanton’s heart felt deeply the stroke 
which had fallen upon him, and for a brief 
time his faith reeled under the shock, but 
there came a divine voice to his soul, say- 
ing, ‘She shall live again,’ and he arose 
from his sadness to impart in as simple a 
way as he could, the power‘and béauty of 
the resurrcction to his daughter. 
fort was not lost; Annie felt that her mo- 
ther was not dead, that she was near, al- 
though unseen, and she went away that 
she might pray, child as she was, to say as 
her father had said, ‘ Thy will be done.’ 

During the days that elapsed before the 
funeral, Annie was not permitted to shun 
as a fearful thing, the corpse of her mother, 
but frequently her father, or aunt Alice, 
would take her to look upon the counte- 
nance lovely even in death, and there 
speak in such gentle, hopeful words of her 
perfect peace and happiness, that Annie 
would resolve to begin then to be a Chris- 
Her father felt that Annie was im- 
pressed with a need of a preparation for 
death, in order that she might meet her 
mother again with joy, and he wisely left 
her to her own reflections, earnestly pray- 
ing that the views of a christian’s life and 
death, and ofthe resurrection she had now 
obtained, might result to her spiritual good, 
that in her youthful days she might begia 
to know and love the Lord. 








LETTER FROM A RISING STAR, 
If Wordsworth says truly of a new born child 
“ The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting 
And cometh from afar.’ 
then the follwoing letter from a very young 
child, a star very newly re-risen, should be par- 
ticulerly interesting :— 


Dear Cousin :—My own little hands are 
so fat and unmanagable, that I am obliged 
to employ an amanuensis inorder to thank 
you for those pretty shoes you sent: me.— 
My mamma says you will think.I am th- 
grateful if I delay any longer. 

Perhaps you would like to know what a 
looking little body Iam. As I have to 
depend upon what others tell me, you will 
not think me vain, I hope, when I describe 
I am very small, but very plump. 
Most people say I am pretty, but papa 
says, “‘ that is to please mamma.” 
not very white yet, and don’t know as I 








shall be. Ihave very dark curly hair.— 
Mamma is going to put one of my curls in 
the letter, to let you see; my eyes are 
dark and full of fun, my mouth is really 
pretty, my nose turns up a little tiny bit, 
but-mamma is going to be careful to pull 
it down. TI love deasly, to laugh, and if 
you would only come here, 1 would talk 
goo-ah-goo-gue-gooh to you till you would 
be tired of hearing me. I spend a great 
deal of time in looking at my little hands, 
and talking to them. I don’t know as they 
understand me; but I guess they do as 
well as I do a great deal that is said to 
me. They are very cunning nice little 
hands, though they do not accomplish 
much useful work; but I shall grow big 
one of these days, then we shall see. I 
am quite afflicted just now by having the 
whooping cough. I have had it nearly 
six weeks, so shall begin to get better soon 
I hope, for it is very hard for me to cough 
and choke so. I cough very hard, and 
choke till I am black, but mamma says she 
thinks I will get along well because I eat 
so much. 

My brother Charley is very sick with it; 
he is such a feeble boy, mamma is very 
anxious about him. You don’t know 
what a good brother heis. When mamma 
is holding him, he will ask mamma to put 
him down and take “ Emma baby,” if I 
cry. He talks and plays to me so cun- 
ningly, that he makes me laugh harder 
than any one else can. He used to try to 
pick my eyes out, but he has learned bet- 
ter now, and is very gentle to me, and we 
are going to love each other very much 
always. 

My papa and mamma are very well, 
only they are very tired watching with us 
so much. 

I should like to get acquainted with my 
cousin Carrie, and that little one at your 
brother James’. Perhaps I-may come east, 
then we will have nice times together.— 
Papa and mamma send a great deal of love 
to you and all our friends. Please excuse 
my poor attempts at a letter; it is the first 
I ever wrote, you know. 

Your affectionate little coz. 











Descriptive. 








ORIGINAL. 


A JOURNEY 


AT THE WHITE MovunrtTvAINS. 


This journey, which I took last summer, 
furnished material enough for a whole page 
of the Youth’s Companion; but as that 
would be too long, I shall tell only about 
the principal objects of interest. 

We had been spending the summer at 
North Conway, N. H., about thirty miles 
(by road) south of Mt. Washington. Our 
party numbered five, and we hired an open 
wagon with a very pleasant driver, who 
was able to tell us about the places. We 
did this in preference to going in the pub- 
lic stage, and by # we gained many ad- 
vantages. 

After leaving North Conway, we pro- 
ceeded northward along the bank of the 
Saco. The scenery was beautiful; we had 
a delightful day,not too warm, and we en- 
joyed it very much. A ride of eighteen 
miles brought us to Davis’, where we took 
dinner, after which we started to ride eight 
miles more, to the Crawford House, just 
through 

Tue Nercu, 
Which is formed by two Mountains run- 
ning along by the side of each other, and 
coming nearer together as they approach 
the north. The first part of the notch is 
more woody than the rest, and after you 
get through the woods, you come out where 
you can see the gigantic hills rising up on 
either side, and coming together at the end. 
In this notch, about two miles from what 
is called the gateway, is situated the 
Wititey Hovse, 

Where, it will be remembered, a slide oc- 
curred, which buried the frightened family, 
who ran out of the house to save them- 
selves. The house was not injured, and 
was standing when I was there. The Bi- 
ble, Arithmetic, snuffers, &&c., which were 
in use at the time, can still be seen there. 
The mountains here are vtry wild and 
beautiful, and give a fine echo. 

About two miles more of alternate riding 
and walking, brought us to the gateway of 
the Notch, which is the place where the 
mountains meet, and is a curious place in- 





It looks as thou 
blasted out of the rocks for the s 
through. The River Saco take 
A short distance more brought , 
to the Crawford House, where, after a gor 
supper, we were glad to go to our beds 

we had a sight of a pair 
tame bears, which were brought out ; 
front of the house to show to the visitor 
They looked very funny, standing up 
their hind legs, in their black coats, Th 
next day we went up 

Mr. WILLARD, 

The foot of which is but a few steps fro. 
the house, and about a mile more b 
us to thetop. We ascended by ac 
road, which has been built withina 4 
years. There is an open wagon at ¢ 
hotel in readiness every day to take visits 
up; but we preferred to walk. 
lies through thick woods, and you have y 
view till you arrive at the top. Here 
most magnificent sight is before you, whi 
is rendered the more 
upon it all at once. 
the woods, you turn to the left and log 
off the precipice into the Notch, the wha! 
of which is before you. 
tains rising on both sides, resemble some, 
what, the hull of a large ship when buili. 
ing. You can see the road and the Say 
twining round in the woods, and the og) 
house you can see, is the Willey House 
When you are at the Willey House, anj 
look up the mountain which the slide cam 
from, it seems as though the slide woul 
have stopped before it reached the road— 
But from the top of Mt. Willard, you ca 
realize that it went as far as it did. 
seems as though it might have gone up tle 
opposite mountain. 

You have no view of Mt. Washingtn 
from Mt. Willard, but you can see the misty 
mountains at the south. 
the finest views I saw while in New Hamp 


pleasing by coming 
After emerging fro 


In the afternoon, after we were rested, 
we took our wagon and began our ride t 


There are several long hills on this road, 
one of which is three miles. 
of one of them, you see mountains in Ver 
mont, rising range above range. 
mearly sunset, and the sight.was truly 

After we had surmounted thy 
three mile hill, we began to go through 
thick woods, and it was very dark. 
continued this way some distance; yor 
would suppose that you were miles from 
any human being, when all at once yo 
come out upon a%large hotel, with its n- 
merous lights, and which proves to be the 
What a contrast between 
those dark woods, and that brilliantly 
lighted hotel! After supper, and warming 
ourselves at the wood fire, (for it was coli 
as Greenland, although it was in the month 
of August,) we were ready for a good 


The next day—a beautiful one, w 


Situated near the road by which we cam 
the night before, about half a mile from 
A man from the hotel soo 
rowed us to the middle of the most beauti- 
ful lake I ever saw. 


It seemed like fair 
land—or better. 


The man blew the loy 
horn, and the echoes coming from the 
woody mountains, sounded like the notes 
We could get but two 
or three echoes, as the wind was rather 
high; the man told us that on a good day 
there would be from seven to nine. 
rowed about for some time, and thet 
ashore, when we started to find 

THe Otp Man or THE Movunrtal¥. 
For this purpose we were obliged to retum 
to the house, and keep on the road a shot 
distance beyond, when a little opening it 
the trees brought the old fellow full 


of huge pianos. 


For those readers who have never se? 
the Old Man, I will say, that his face 
formed by a large rock which extends ou! 
from the side of the mountain. It is eighty 
feet from his chin to his forehead, but ° 
course it does not look like that distance 
The other part of the mountain is woods 
which makes the profile show to good 


We staid a little while in the road look 
ing at it, and then turned down a narro 
path, which led to a little lake just at the 
foot of the mountain, called by some 
** Old Man’s Punch Bowl.” 
the “‘ Old Man’s Wash Bowl,” or “ Prot 
Lake.” It is a very pretty little lake, # 
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is one of the best places to see the Old 
Man. We sat down and enjoyed it much. 

After a while we returned to the Profile 
House, and when rested, got into our wa- 
gon and started for thé Flume House, four 
or five miles south of the Profile, and in 
the town of Lincoln. It is a delightful 
ride, partly through the woods. After a 
while we came to 

THE Basin. 

This is a large hole in a rock, into 
which a brook runs, then goes round and 
round in a sort of whirlpool, and finally 
out again. We spent a few minutes here, 
(for it is just at the side of the road,) and 
then rode on to the Flume House, which 
was but a short distance. We got our 
rooms and dinner, after which we started 
off on foot for 

THE Poot. 

A short and very pretty walk through the 
woods brought ustothat place. It is very 
much like the Basin, but a good deal 
larger, and a much prettier place. It is 
some distance below the general level of 
land, and the brook comes into it in the 
shape of a waterfall. Both of these in- 
crease its wildness and beauty. After 
spending as much time here as we could, 
considering the things we had yet to see, 
we walked back to the house, where, after 
harnessing up, we rode as near as we 
could to Tue FiuMeE, 

Which was the next object of interest. 

The place where we got out was at a 
brook, and to get to the Flume, we were 
obliged to walk up the brook, which was 
very wild, and we had to cross ita good 
many times onlog bridges. After follow- 
ing it up some distance, we came to a deep 

gutter in the rock, or rather a couple of 
high walls on each side of the brook.— 
Lodged between these two walls of stone, 
some distance up, is a large rock weighing 
about a couple of tons. Only three inches 
keeps it from falling! You can walk up 
the brook through the gutter, and under 
the rock, if the brook is not too high. I 
and several others of the party did so, and 
I had the experience of a good many others, 
of getting both feet wet through ; (for the 
stones are very slippery.) We rambled up 
and down the brook for some time, enjoy- 
ing its wildness. The old trees which had 
fallen across the rocks above, and the rocks 
below, all covered with moss, contributed 
greatly to its beauty. 

The next day was spentin going to 
Centre Harbor, stopping at Plymouth for 
dinner. The next in ascending Red Hill, 
(on horseback) from which there is a fine 
view of Centre Harbor,and Lake Winni- 
peseogee. After dinner we crossed this 
lake by steamboat, where we took the cars 
for Boston. Here we arrived on Friday 
night, tired enough. We left our ascen- 
sion of Mt. Washington, and a good many 
other objects of interest, for another sum- 
mer. Perhaps the reader will hear about 
them next fall. H. B; 








Religion. 
GOD'S GOODNESS ON THE SEA. 


One of the sons of the ocean called for a 
little conversation. He.was an officer of 
a whale ship. His face was bronzed by 
tropical suns, and well he knew the perils 
and hardships of the Arcticocean. Hehad 
just returned from a three years voyage. 

‘It will give me,’ said I, ‘ great pleasure 
to hear any thing you have to say.’ 

‘ Well,’ said he, ‘I am deeply interested 
and troubled about the welfare of my soul. 
And I have come to see you on that sub- 
ject. And Iam more affected by the sense 
of the goodness of God to me, than by any 
other ideas that enter my mind. Andtwo 
facts that. occurred during my late voyage, 
have brought God’s goodness before me as 
I never felt it before. One of these facts is 
this. It was dark as midnight, and blow- 
ing a gale, and I went aloft to help to take 
in the foretop-gallant sail. I laid out on 
the yard for the purpose. A powerful flap 
and jerk ofthe sail threw me right over the 
yard, and entirely clear of it. But I caught 
arope, as I was going down, and held by 
it till the other men on the yard came to 
my help. This was all that saved me from 
being dashed to pieces on the deck, eighty 
or ninety feet below. It was nothing but 
God’s goodness that prevented my being 
‘Swept-into eternity in all my unpardoned 
guilt. How much I owe to the Divine 
goodness ! 








| acknowledge, ‘ By the 


* But I must state another instance of it. 
I was in the first boat that came alongside 
ofa whale. As I threw the harpoon into 
him, and he felt the wound, he struck the 
boat in terrible fury, as if to avenge his in- 
jury. His fluke, as he struck with it, car- 
ried away a part of the boat, cut off the 
mast, as if it had been done by a cannon 
ball, and laid me prostrate and senseless 
in the bottom of the boat. But the stroke 
had been somewhat deadened before it 
reached me, and I received but part of its 
force, or I should have been instantly kil- 
led. Irecovered ina few hours, and am 
here to record this renewed instance of the 
goodness of God. 

* And now it alarms and distresses me 
to think how poorly I have treated this 
Infinite Benefactor. Iam troubled about 
the state of my soul; and what shall I do 
that I may find peace with God in the par- 
don of my sins ?” - 

This awakened sinner was directed to 
the Savior by abundant counsel and earnest 
prayer. He soon after found peace, and 
has gune again to sea, hopefully a follower 
of Him who ‘loved him and died for him.’ 
1. God thus preaches onthe sea. And 
what discourses are delivered there! Now 
the terrors of the storm utter the sermon— 
and now the sea in its calmness, like a 
molten looking-glass, declares the glory of 
God. Artd again his goodness preaches, 
as the perilied mariner escapes the fatal 
breaker, the fury of the monsters of the 
deep—escapes the fatal fall from aloft, when 
life was hung upon a slender thread! Let 
us pray that God will so preach by these 
means, and all others of his choice, that 
sea-faring men shall hear, repent, believe, 
and be saved. 

2. The goodness of God leadeth to re- 
pentance. All other appeals had left this 
hardened mariner unreclaimed. But this 
did the work. It uttered a voice that could 
not be resisted. May every instance of 
his mercy to mariners be as effectual. 

N. Y. Obs.) Simon. 





THE BIBLE A SUPPORTER. 


Dr. Payson, when racked with pain, and 
near to death, exclaimed, ‘ Oh, whata bles- 
sed thing it is to lose one’s will! Sinee I 
have lost my will, I have found happiness. 
There can be no such thing as disappoint- 
ment to me, for I have no desires but that 
God’s will may be accomplished.” 

John Newton, in his old age, when his 
sight had become so dim as to be unable 
to read, hearing this scripture repeated, 
‘ By the grace of God I am what I am,’ 
paused for some moments, and then uttered 
this affecting soliloquy : ‘I am not what I 
ought to be. Ah! how imperfect and de- 
ficient! Iam not what I wish to be. I 
abhor that which is evil, and I would cleave 
to that whichis good. I am not what I 
hope to be. Soon, soon, I shall put off 
mortality, and with mortality, all sin and 
imperfection. ThoughI am not what I 
ought to be, what I wish to be, and what I 
| hope to be, yet I can truly say I am not 
what I once was, a slave to sin and Satan; 
and I can heartily join with the apostle,and 


grace of God Iam 
what 1 am.’’ ’ 








Natural ffistory. 


TOMMY AND HIS RAVEN. 


‘ A story, aunt Mary, a story,’ cried the 
children, as they seated themselves at aunt 
Mary’s feet to partake of their usual even- 
ing’s enjoyment. 

‘I believe, my dears, you think that I 
have a stock of stories without end,’ re- 
plied their kind aunt, smiling ; ‘ but what 
do you wish this to be about ?” 

* Some pet animal, aunt,’ said the little 
boy: ‘I like to hear stories of them since 
you gave me that pretty book of Natural 
History.’ 

‘ And I like to tell you everything that 
will increase your interest in the dumb 
creatures that depend so much on us for 
their happiness. Cherishing kind feelings 
towards them will much improve your 
minds in benevolence and tenderness ; and 
we learn from the Bible that such feelings 
are pleasing to God, whose tender mercies 
are over all his works. I therefore hope, 
my children, that you will never be guilty 
of cruelty to the smallest insect. A good 











poet—and, what is far better, a good 





‘I would not enter on my list of friend— 
Though blest with polish’d maners and fine 
sense, 

Yet wanting sensibility—the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.’’ 
‘That isa nice verse, aunt Mary,’ said | 
her little niece; ‘though I am not sure 
that I quite understand it.’ 

‘And now, aunt, for the story,’ cried 
Charles. 

* You shall have it, my dear, with plea- 
sure. I knew a little boy whose name was 
Tommy, and he was very fond of pets. He 
had a terrier, and also some pretty pigeons, 
which I liked to look at, because they were 
at liberty and happy —they could fly about, 
seeking food as they chose, and would 
perch upon Tommy’s arm or shoulder, and 
peck grain out of his hand. But Tommy 
wanted more pets, and one day he was 
given a young raven. It was brought 
from a park about a mile distant, where it 
had been taken from its nest, with two 
others, by the gamekeeper, who had orders 
from the owner of the park to destroy all 
the young ravens. This poor bird’s little 
companions were killed, and he escaped 
death by being given to Tommy. 

‘The boy was in great delight with his 
present: he stroked its black, glossy 


‘ plumage, and got food for it; but ‘Jack,’ 


as he namedit, seemed uneasy and frighten- 
ed, and would not eat, so Tommy put it 
into a basket well lined with hay. Soon 
after he heard a hoarse, croaking noise 
outside, and, running into the yard, what 
do you think he saw there? The two old 
ravens, come all the way from the park, 
looking for their young one, and sitting 
upon a wall, calling it: one of them had a 
bit of something in its bill, which no doubt 
Pp was food brought for the purpose of feed- 
ing it. How they had found out where it 
was, no one could tell. 

‘Tommy told his father, who seemed to 
pity the poor birds very much, and asked 
him how he would like to be himself taken 
away from his kind parents, and shut up 
without any companion. He advised him 
to take his new pet to the yard, and res- 
tore it to its father and mother, who would 
probably be able to take it away, and pro- 
vide for it, making it much more happy 
-tham he could by keeping it a prisoner. 

‘Tommy did not like the thought of 
giving up his pet. He said he would be 
very kind to it, and he had been told that 
he might teach it to talk almost as well as 
a parrot; but he still heard the sad cries 
ofthe old birds, and the right feeling at 
last ruled in his heart. ‘It is pleasant and 
good,’ said he, ‘to make things happy ; 
and now I have it in my power to make 
three things happy; so, my poor Jack, 
though you are a very nice bird, and I am 
very fond of you, I will give you back to 
your parents.’ 

‘Tommy took Jack to the yard, and laid 
him on the ground. The moment the old 
birds saw him they made a great noise, 
flying about over him, and seeming as if 
they were trying to pursuade him to get 
up on the wall where they had been seat- 
ed; but Jack only fluttered his wings, and 
did not rise one inch from the ground. ‘ I 
am afraid something is the matter,’ said 
Tommy’s father, who had gone with him 
to the yard; and, taking up the young 
bird, he examined it. The poor little crea- 
ture’s pinion had been broken by the game- 
keeper, to prevent its ever being able to 
fly, so it could not go with its parents ; 
and, when they found that was the case, 
they came down and fed it. 

‘Tommy brought it to the yard at the 
same hour every day, and the old birds 
came regularly with a supply of proper 
food, and took care of it until it was well 
reared, when their visits ceased. Jack 
grew very fond of his little master in re- 
turn for his kindness, and, I dare say, still 
continues as great a pet as ever.’ 

‘ Thank you, aunt Mary; that is a nice 
story,’ said Ellen. ‘Idid not know that 
ravens were such sensible birds.’ 

‘Nor I,’ said her brother; ‘ and I should 
like to have one for a pet, though I would 
not have a nest robbed, and the poor 
things made unhappy, to get one; but I 
will always be kind to them if they should 
come in my way.’ 

‘Ihope so, my dear boy,’ replied his 
aunt; and not only to them, but to birds 
of all kinds. However, there is a reason 
why I would surely be so to ravens. Can 
you tell me an occasion upon which these 





| Christian—says,— 


He thought for a while, and said, ‘ Yes, 

aunt; when God said to Elijah, ““I have 
commanded the ravens to feed thee ;” and 
the ravens brought Elijah bread and flesh 
every morning and evening.’ 1 Kings, 
xvii, 4, &c. 
* Just so, my child. These birds are 
also mentioned by our Lord Jesus Christ 
as the objects of God’s care and kindness, 
when he encourages his people to put their 
trust in him for supplying all their wants. 
‘Consider the ravens: for they neither 
sow nor reap; which neither have store- 
house nor barn; and God feedeth them.— 
How much more are ye better than the 
fowls?’ Luke xii, 24. Surely we are 
bound to show kindness to the meanest 
creature, when we know that it is not be- 
neath the great God todo thesame. How 
much more, then, should we be kindly af- 
fectioned one to another, and try to serve, 
and even to please or oblige those whom 
God so greatly loved, that he sent his Son 
into the world to suffer and die that they 
might be saved.’—[ Child’s Companion. 














_ B enevolence. 


ROYAL CHARITY. 

Joseph, II, Emperor of Germany, who 
died in the year 1790, was a most benevo- 
lent and munificent sovereign. Hardly a 
day passed without his doing some act of 
kindness and charity. On one occasion he 
was accosted in the street by a ragged lit- 
tle boy, who seemed to be in great dis- 
tress. ‘*Give me twenty pence, sir, to 
get my mother aphysician. She is dying, 
and we have no money. I never begged 
before, but I cannot bear to lose my dear 
mother. Oh sir, pray give me twenty 
pence.” The Emperor gave the boy the 
money, and inquired where the mother 
lived. When the child was gone he put 
on acloak to conceal his dress, and went 
to the poor woman’s house as a physician. 
He felt her pulse, and wrote her a recipe, 
which he said would cure her. He then 
spoke kindly to her, and took his leave.— 
Immediately after his departure, the real 
doctor arrived, accompanied by the little 
boy. The poor woman, surprised at this 
second visit, said that she had already had 
a physician, who had prescribed for her, 
and left her a recipe. The doctor looked 
at the paper, and found to his surprise, 
that it was no prescription, but a note for 
a pension of fifty ducats, signed with the 
Emperor’s name. So quietly does real 
generesity and benevolence do its work. 


A STORY FROM PRINCE RUPERT'S LAND. 


One day a small canoe was drifted by 
the wind close to a mission station. It 
was nearly filled with water. A little 
child was seen attempting t® paddle with 
a stick. Three other little heads appeared. 
The canoe drove ashore, and Mr. Settee, 
the resident catechist, took the children in, 
and found they were orphans. Their mo- 
ther had lately died, and they had left 
their father some time before. He had 
gone ashore with them, and as soon as he 
had struck a light, he lay down and went 
to sleep, and slept so long that these little 
ones were afraid to stay alone; so they 
got into their father’s canoe and came 
away. They said they had tried to awak- 
en their father, but he would neither speak 
nor stir. He had died; andthe Father 
of the fatherless committed his orphan 
children to the care and love of the mis- 
sionaries. They still remain at the Lac la 
Ronge station in Rupert’s Land. 


“ WHERE'S JAMIE?” 


‘“‘ Where’s Jamie ?’’ I heard an old lady 
ask, as I entered a house. 

“‘ He is safe,” I answered, (for I had just 
seen the lad in the street.) 

Jamie’s grandmother went to the window 
and looked out. My answer did not seem 
to satisfy her, and on a second thought it 
did not satisfy me. I asked myself, ‘‘ Js 
he safe?’ He was not playing on the river 
bank, . (where some children have been 
drowned,) nor among the carriages at the 
steamboat wharf. He was not running 
about the railroad station; but was he 
sate? His active limbs-seemed in no dan- 
ger of being broken or injured. But had 
Jamie any thing beside his body that might 
meet with harm? Yes! He hadasoul— 
a heart, and if that should be injured, it 








birds were very highly favored?’ 


would be of more consequence than if his 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








body should suffer., Can you tell why _ 
Do you think Jamie was in any danger '— 
Yes! He was in great danger! There 
were bad boys in the street, who might in- 
jure his soul. There were those who show- 
ed bad passions, anger and hatred. There 
were some who said evil, words, and took 
God’s name in vain. And there were those 
who did cruel and wicked things. Was 
not Jamie in danger of learning much evil? 
When his aged grandmother asked again, 
soon, “* Where’s Jamie?” I did not say, 
“ He is safe.” —[ Penny Gaz. 








Evitorial, 


HOSPITAL FOR SICK! CHILDREN. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 
Tenth Patient. 

Matron.—Here is a child who would have a 
very pretty face, and who would be altogether 
quite pretty, were he not disfigured by scars 
and bruises. 

Madame V.—Poor child! By what accident 
did it happen? 

j | Matron.—He fell off a cart, and the wheels 
passed over his body. 

Madame V.—Frightful! it makes me tremble 
to think of it. Do tell us how it happened. 

Matron.—Yes, Madame, I can tell you ina 
few words. This child is the son of a poor 
farmer who lives in the neighborhood. One 
day last August, his father allowed him to ride 
on the top of his cart, which was filled with 
sheaves of wheat. The child was delighted 
at being mounted so high; it seemed as if the 
trees, fields and houses were moving instead of 
himself. This was such a rare sight to him, 
that he stood up and clapped his hands for joy 
—his father bid him sit down. “ But I cannot 
see the country so well, papa, I don’t want to 
sitdown.” As he said those words, the cart 
was nearly overturned by a big stone that hap- 
pened to be inthe road. The poor little fellow 
waa thrown off, and before he could be rescued, 
the wheels had run over him. The child was in 
a terrible condition ; they immediately brought 
him here, and thanks to the skill of our surgeon, 
I believe he will escape being a cripple. 

Madame V.—It does indeed seem a miracle ; 
he might so easily have been killed. You see, 
my children, it is not without reason that I ob- 
ject, when you are riding, to your standing 
against the door of the carriage, for it might 
open, and the consequences of your fall be 
worse than in this case. 

Sophy and Charles.—Oh, mamma, we see 
now that we ought to obey you in everything, 
even though we do not always understand the 
reason of your commands. 

Matron.—That is right, my children, and 
permit me t6 add, that your mother, is 
your best friend, and consequently she will 
only forbid to you what is wrong or improper. 

Eleventh Patient. 


Matron.—Good morning, John. Here isa 
lady who has come to see you, and who would 
like to know something of your history, and 
how you came here. 

John.—Oh, I’m afraid to tell. 

Matron.—Why are you afraid? I’m sure 
Madame would like to hear. 

John.—Yes—and then she’ll laugh at me. 

Madame V.—Oh, not so, be assured, my 
child, we do not mean to laugh at any body, 
especially those who frankly tell us what has 
happened to them. 

Matron.—The little fellow is frank and sin- 
cere, but it must be acknuwledged that he has 
some reason to be ashamed. 

Madame V.—Then he has been guilty of 
some bad action, for it is only that,should make 
us ashamed. 

Matron.—No, Madame, he has"done nothing 
wrong, but his cowardice has cost him dear. 

Madame V. (Smiling.) His cowardice!— 
Pray tell me your experience, my little friend, 
for I should like to know how cowardice can 
make one sick. 

John.—Well, you shall hear how silly I was. 
I had been to get a small piece of linen from 
the weavers, and I was returning home at twi- 
light, quietly carrying it on my head,suddenly, 
what should I see at the further end of the 
wood, but a great black animal, showing a row 
of teeth as white as snow. 

Madame V.—And what was this animal ? 

John.—Alas, Madaine, I was the animal, and 








the creature that I saw was only a chimney 
sweep! 

Madame V.—(Laughing.) That was amus- 
ing, and what did you do then. 

John.—I thought that the monster was going 
to devour me, and I fled like a hare, across the 
fields, through the bushes, and over the hedges, 
till I got home. 

Madame V.—But this black monster doubt- 
less called out to you not to be afraid. 

John.—I heard something calling, and even 
laughing, but I could not distinguish what they 
said; the more noise they made, the faster I ran. 

Madame V.—And what becaine of your 
linen? 

John.—Oh, I threw that away, that I might 
run the quicker, but luckily, the next day an 
honest workman, a neighbor of ours, going to 
his day’s work, found it, and having heard of 
my misfortune, knew that it must belong to us, 
and immediately brought it to my mother. 

Madame V.—And what did your father and 
mother say, at seeing you so frightened, and 
without the linen. 

John.—Oh, it was a long time before I could 
speak at all, and it was with great difficulty I 
told them what I have just told you. My 
breath seemed gone, the perspiration dropped 
from my forehead, and I trembled so*that I 
could not stand. My mother put me to bed, 
but my fright had been so great, andI had 
been so heated that I was seized with a violent 
fever. It was in this state | was brought here. 
I have been very sick, but thank God, I begin 
to get better. 

Madame V.—You see, my child, by your 
own experience, the folly of yielding to foolish 
fears ; a little courage would have spared you 
all this suffering. 

-John.—T hat is very true, Madame, and spar- 
ed me besides many other disagreeable things, 
which I am compelled to bear. 

Matron.—(Speaking low.) He knows his 
companions have heard this story, and will 
laugh at him for his cowardice, and dreads the 
time when he shall be obliged to meet them, 
and hear their sneers. 

Madame V.—Oh, they’ll not laugh at him 
long, for I’m sure that he will Jearn to be brave. 
There are many men who are very timid as 
boys, who become courageous men. Is it not 
so, my little friend? and will you not become 
one of that number ? 

John.—If I do not become so brave, I hope 
I never again shall be so silly. 

EE 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

Beloit, Wiscortsin, Feb. 1, 1855. 
Mr. Willis, Dear Sir.—Among my earliest 
recollections, my father brought into our family 
the first number of the first volume of the 
Youth’s Companion, and for these nearly 
twenty-eight years, with little interruption, I 
have seen it regularly. In childhood, brothers 
and sisters with myself, eagerly greeted its 
weekly visits, as it constantly made its ap- 
earance in my father’s house, till the youngest 
oe advanced some ways into his teens, 
some three years since, it was reluctantly dis- 

continued. Jane N. Water. 


East Charlemont, Ms., March 17, 1855. 
Enclosed are two dollars for your valuable 
and interesting paper, wnich we greet with 
much pleasure from week to week. 
ExizaBeTH BaLiarp. 


Variety. 


PUNCTUALITY. 


A committee of eight gentlemen had: ap- 
pointed to meet at twelve o’clock. Seven of 
them were punctual; but the eighth came 
bustling in with apologies for being a quarter 
of an hour behind the time. “The time,” he 
said, “ passed away without my being aware 
of it. P had no idea of its being so late,” &c. 
A Quaker present said, “ Friend, I am not sure 
that we should admit thy apology. It were 
matter of regret that thou should have wasted 
thine own quarter of an hour; but there are 
seven besides thyself, whose time thou hast 
also consumed, amounting in the whole to two 
hours, and one eighth of it only was thine own 
property.” 

ee 


AN OLD LADY’S MISTAKE. 


An old lady who recently arrived in this city 
from the country, said she had no idea times 
were so hard here until she took a walk through 
Broadway. ‘ But they must be awfully pinch- 
ing,’ quoth the old lady with a sorrowful coun- 
tenance, ‘ for I see that many of the gentlemen 
are obliged to wear their wives’, mothers’, or 
sisters’ shawls, for lack of money, I dare say, 
tospend for overcoats. Poor creatures! it 
must be a great hardship.’ 

_~@—— 


A TOUCHING INCIDENT. * 


A little boy, William Hunter, had been for 
some months ill at the Massachusets General 
Hospital, and his mother was with him. On 
Thursday evening he sent for the Superinten- 
dent, and asked him to pray by his bedside.— 
Then, after many thanks for his kindness, he 
said, “I shall die to-morrow, and I now am 
not afraid to die ; but O, do pray for my moth- 
er!” During the night he made repeated in- 
quiries, as with earnest longings, for the ap- 























proach of day. Morning came, and the child 

sunk into a deep, sweet sleep, from which he 

never awoke on earth.—[ Boston Journal. 
eee 


THE BOY WHO READ TO SOME PURPOSE. 


‘Give me a tract,’ said a boy about eight 
years old to a missionary at Cuddalore, India, 
who was distributing some to the people. The 
missionary thought a tract would do the boy 
no good; and besides he had none to spare, 
and so he refused his request. But the boy 
continued to beg, and was so earnest about it, 
that the missionary at length gave him the one 
called ‘The Way to Heavenly Bliss.” About 
a fortnight after, the little fellow came again 
with the same request. ‘ But have you read 
the other ?’ he was asked. ‘ Yes,’ was the re- 
ply; and, standing before the missionary and 
several heathen who were gathered round, he 
repeated the whole tract, from the beginning 
to the end. What a happy thing it will be, if 
he shail walk in that way ? 

———>——__ 


STRANGE CUSTOM IN RUSSIA. 


When a Russian merchant gives a dinner, 
he and his wife stand behind the chairs of the 
guests and wait upon them, receiving the dish- 
es from the servants and placing them on the 
table. Every time one of the guests asks for 


| more sweetening in his wine, the merchant 


must march round the table, meet his wife and 

salute her. When it is a newly married couple, 

this ceremony, from the frequency of its being 

required, often becomes fatiguing to the parties. 
ee 


A DISHONEST DOG. 


The Fall River Monitor relates the following 
dog story—showing that remarkable brutes, as 
well as wonderful men, sometimes apply their 
superior talents to the worst of purposes : 

“ A family residing in the southern part of 
the city, are the owners of a large and faithful 
watch dog; the little daughter, very anxious 
to possess a set of furs, the other day com- 
menced teasing her mother very earnestly to 
procure her some. While doing so, the saga- 
cious dog stood near, eyeing them very intent- 
ly, apparently understanding the meaning of 
the conversation. Watching an opportunity, 
he left the house soon after, and made his way 
directly to one of our fur stores, and seizing 
one of these articles, which was displayed at 
the door for sale, he made off with it. He di- 
rected his course homeward, and being pursued, 
the fur was taken from him just as he reached 
the gate of his master’s residence.” [Doubted. 

—_~@~-— 


INTELLIGENT BEINGS. 


A cargo of ice not long since arrived at the 
Sandwhich Islands, and a daughter of Governor 
Kekuanoa swallowed so large a piece of the 
frozen article, that she was in danger of chok- 
ing. Her father proposed placing a hot iron 
down her throat to remove the dangerous obsta- 
cle. The ice gradually melted, however, and 
the lady was restored to her accustomed health. 
Intelligence must be at a premium in those re- 
gions! 

—~p>—- 


CLIPPINGS. 


Criercyman’s Lire.—To a person who re- 
gretted to Dr. Johnson that he had not been a 
clergyman, ‘because he considered the life of 
a clergyman an eagy and comfortable one, the 
doctor made this memorable 1eply :—‘ The life 
of a conscientious clergyman is not easy. I 
have always considered a clergyman as the 
father of a larger family than he is able to 
maintain. No, sir, I do not envy a clergyman’s 
life as an easy life, nor do [ envy the clergy- 
man who makes it an easy life.’ ; 


Gop 1s Love.—The Rev. Legh Richmond, 
on being urged to write in an Album, if it were 
bit two lines, inscribed the following: — 

“ Can two lines teach a lesson from above ? 
Yes, one shall speak a volume—God is Love.” 


Judge Buller, when in the company of a 
young gentleman of sixteen, cautioned him 
against being led astray by the example or 
persuasion of others, and said, “ {f 1 had listen- 
ed to the advice of some of those who called 
themselves my friends, when I was young, in- 
stead of being a Judge of the King’s bench, I 
should have died long ago a prisoner in the 
King’s Bench Prison.” 


Do the best you can, whatever you under- 
take ; if you are only a street-sweeper, sweep 
your very best. F 

God hears the heart without words—but he 
never hears words without the heart. 

Dr. Butler said of strawberries, “* Doubtless 
God could have made a better berry, but doubt- 
less God never did. 


A newly elected Irish Mayor, speaking of 
certain articles in a vivacious newspaper, ob- 
served, ‘1 despise those underhand attacks.— 
When I write an anonymous letter, I always 
sign my name to it.’ 

Why is a pretty young woman like corn in a 
time of scarcity? Because she ought to be 
husbanded. 

An experienced woman asserts, that when 
men break their hearts, it is all the same as 
when a lobster breaks one of his claws—another 
- immediately, and growing in its 
place. 


The best physicians are Dr. Qui 

and Dr. Merryman. Quiet, Dr. Diet, 
The secret of 

abridge it. 


Poetry is truth dwelling in beauty. 


Poetry. 
“GOD WILL TAKE CARE OF BABY” 


Once on this earth a lovely form, 
Of pure rare beauty smiled ; 
A tender, gentle little bud— 
It was a darling child. 
And when its tiny infant lips, 
First moved themselves in speech ; 
“God will take care of baby,” 
Was the lesson friends did teach. 


But Christ, the Master, wanted 
That beauteous bud so bright, 

To bloom in his own garden, 
In endless joy and light. 

And so He sent His angel down, 
To take the baby dear, 

And bear it from its mother’s arms, 
And friends, who, weeping near, 


Watched o’er the little precigus one, 
To catch each lingering breath, 
And would not think that one so fair, 
Could ever sleep in death. 

And as in agony she wept,— 
That loving mother there,— 

O’er that dear little form which slept 
In life-like beauty rare, 


The baby-eyes once more unclosed, 
And ope’d those ruby lips, 

And, “ God will take care of baby,” 
*T wixt them in faintness slips. 

Yes! little darling, prattling one, 
A lesson thou dost teach ; 

God will take care of every one, 
None are beyond his reach. 


And He has taken care of thee, 

—e tender blossom fair ! 

Thou ill could’st bear the scorching 
Or live here in earth’s air: i 

And so in Spring-time of thy life, 
He took thee to the skies ; 

That there a beauteous flower, thou 
Might’st bloom in Paradise. 

New York, Feb. 12, 1855. 


prolonging life is not to 
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—_———_—_ 


OLD KING DAVID. 


Good David, whose psalms have so often been 
sung, 
At first was not noble nor grand, 
But only a shepherd boy when he was young, 
Though afterwards king of the land. 


He tended his flocks on the pasture by day, 
And kept them in safety by night ; 


And though a poor shepherd, he did not delay 
To do what was holy and right. 


For while he sat watching his sheep in the fold, 
To guard them from danger abroad, 

It then was his greatest delight, we are told, 
To think oa the works of the Lord. 


Thus seeking so early for knowledge and truth, 
His childhood in wisdom began, 
And, therefore, the Lord was the guide of his 
youth, 
And made him so mighty a man. 


He soon was made king, for the prophet foretold, 
That God meant to honor him thus; 

And if we will serve him like David of old, 
The Lord will be mindful of us. 





THE FLOWER’S COMPLAINT. 


“ Most unhappy is my lot, 

Here in this neglected spot ; 
Few admire my splendid dies, 
For I’m hidden from their eyes ; 
And the sunbeams come to me, 
Only through this leafy tree.” 
Thus a tiny flower complain’d, 
And her humble home disdain’d. 


Then the woodman’s axe was heard, 
And the forest’s echoes stirr’d, 
And the noonday sun in power, 
Rode above the happy flower ; 
But it met a mournful fate, 

For the favor was too great ;— 
Lowly droop’d its mournful head, 
And its brilliant beauty fled. 

May not this an emblem be, 
Discontented one, of thee ? 

Dost thou tread an humble path ? 
Give not way to useless wrath, 

It might be in kindness meant. 
Wisely learn to be content ; 

Lest the sun too freely shine, 
And the blossom’s fate be thine. 
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